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For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 


Letters and Memoranda of William Scattergood. 
(Continued from page 58.) 
To George Stacy,* of Tottenham, England. 
“ Philadelphia, 7th mo. 24th, 1846. 

Dear friend G. S..—My feelings were so 
much attracted towards thee during thy 
recent visit to our city, that 1 much wished 
‘to have had some conversation with thee in 
relation to several matters that are of deep 
interest I trust to both of us; and felt some- 
what disappointed in not seeing thee at my 
house; but as that did not seem practicable, 
I feel inclined to communicate a little with 
thee in this way, and impart if it may be so, 
in brotherly freedom, some thoughts that 
occur respecting the present state and pro- 
spects of our religious Society. It seems dis- 
couraging to look arouyd and see in some 
places, where we could most desire it, so little 
apparent sense of the cloud that is covering 
us as a religious community, and which many 
seem so insensible of, that they are proposing 
large engagements in a benevolent way tor 
us, as though we were in a lively and flourish- 
ing condition, while the vital power, from 
whence springs a true qualification for action, 
is 80 much wanting, that many (perhaps hid- 
den ones in great measure) are lamenting in 
secret the weakness, which but too plainly to 
the rightly anointed eye, surrounds and be- 
sets us. Thou hast not been so inattentive to 
the signs of the times, and to what thou must 
have seen and heard while in America, as also 
probably in thy own country, as not to dis- 
cover that-a deep sense of something wrong 
in our camp, pervades the minds of many ex- 
ercised Friends on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Thou canst not but be sensible that a feeling 
is abroad, which in its increase and progress, 
must in its very nature root up the founda- 
tions of unity among us, and lead in time to 
the same results that some of us have been 
mournful witnesses of within a short period 
in this country, in consequence of the intro- 
duction of unsound doctrines and unsound 

















































* George Stacy, at the time this letter was written, 
was Clerk of London Yearly Meeting. He was one of 
the delegation deputed by it in 1845, to visit, and to 
endeavor to effect a reunion of those who styled them- 
selves Anti-Slavery Friends, with Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing. He married Mary, the widow of the estimable 
John Barclay; “A Selection from the Letters and 
Papers” of whom, is deserving the careful perusal of 
every member of our Society. Neither the time of G. 
Stacy’s death, nor his age, have been ascertained. 
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practices among us. I believe there are many 
on your side of the water, who secretly medi- 
tate upon these things, at times with mourn- 
ful apprehensions, and would fain avert the 
stroke which seems hanging over us. It ie 
most obvious. that this state of things could 
not have been brought upon us by any right 
endeavors for the enlargement of Zion’s bor- 
ders, either in individuals or the society at 
large. If there are differences among us, they 
must arise from some being in the pursuit of 
that which is incompatible with true Chris- 
tian unity. It is the Lord’s work to bring 
into oneness, into that state which our blessed 
Redeemer pointed out for bis disciples, where- 
in, ‘They should be one,’ even as He and his 
Father were one. In times past, those who 
bore our name, were distinguished for this 
eminent mark of Christian discipleship, and 
even now with all our weakness and dissen- 
sion it is not altogether removed. * * * 
Now then, are we fully sensible of, and are 
we prepared and willing to see the extent of 
the defection which subsists among us? Are 
we willing in ourselves individually, and in 
our collective capacity, to acknowledge our 
weakness and deficiency? Or are we not 
rather seeking to bolster ourselves up with 
high pretensions toreligious concern and with 
many ree schemes and plans, rather 
than submit in humility to the acknowledg- 
ment that of ourselves we know nothing and 
bave nothing: and thus experience a true en- 
gagement of heart, to wait in patience and 
resignation, for the fresh puttings forth of the 
good Shepherd, who gave his life for the 
sheep, and who in the riches of his mercy 
would yet make use of us for the promotion 
of his blessed work in the earth. | 
I cannot well convey the depth of that con- 
cern I feel at times, that we might come back 
to the ancient ground, not only in our minis- 
try, but in our private engagements—both on 
our own account, and on account of others. 
‘Without me ye can do nothing,’ is standing| 
doctrine for every individual, as well as every 
meeting in our religious Society ; and until 
we adopt it as our daily rule, we sball find 
ourselves perplexed and deficient, and how- 
ever high our professions may be, we shall be 
seen in the light of the Lord to be among 
those that although they swear the Lord 
liveth, they swear falsely, because in truth 
they have no living and lively sense of the 
Truth they make mention of. * * That 
which is beld in the notion and not in the sub- 
stance, is what now causes mourning to the 
true seed ; and as of old, the dragon sought to 
devour the man-child, so now this spirit is 
seeking to devour, oppress, and afflict the 
Lord’s true-born children ; and there is reason 
to fear at times lest the true church may 
again be driven into the wilderness, and hid- 
den from outward view. Ab, my dear friend, 
is not religion become too easy a thing in the 
present day.’ Where is the conflict and exer- 
cise of spirit which many bad to experience, 
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before they came toa knowledge of the Truth? 
Where is that patient waiting for Christ, 
which has distinguished those who have most 
availingly labored in bis cause? Has not 
preaching the Gospel, as it is called, dwindled 
down into a declaration of the truths of the 
New Testament? Has not faith in Christ 
almost become a thing which a man may take 
up and lay down at his pleasure? A literal ac- 
knowledgment of the outward Messiah being 
accepted, instead of a receiving of Him in his 
second coming without sin unto salvation. 
Has not self-confidence taken the place of hu- 
mility, and self-righteousness of the fear of the 
Lord? Do not misunderstand me as charging 
my friend with these things. 1am far other- 
wise minded with respect to him, or I should 
not thus speak. But as one who is set for the 
defence of the Gospel, und as one of those who 
stands in the place of a leader of the people, 
it is my desire, as an humble laborer in the 
same vocation, to call thy attention to these 
things; that if so be, a warning voice may be 
raised against those innovations, which like 
a strong man armed, seem to be invading our 
beautiful house. 

Truth is truth though all men forsake it, 
and there bas perbaps never been a time in 
which the Lord has rot preserved some faith- 
ful witnesses for it; but such is the tendency 
of mankind to swerve from it, that we see in 
various periods, deep and mournful declen- 
sions were among our highly professing So- 
ciety from its fundamental principles. 

Still, its doctrines are preserved in measure, 
and a remnant is kept alive who deem these 
doctrines of more value than their natural 
lives; who cannot turn aside after idols, but 
who feel that with the apostles they can say, 
‘To whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life; and we know and are sure, 
that thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.’ These feel that they must stand against 
that spirit which seeks to introduce liberty 
and libertinism among us. They seek noth- 
ing but to maintain the ancient landmarks. 
They have nothing new to propose. They 
hold up the testimony that George Fox and 
his coadjutors maintained. They believe that 
what they beld forth was the Truth in its 
largest acceptation, and that to join affinity 
with the world in its religion, or with worldly- 
minded professors, is to let fall that for which 
our early Friends suffered deep reproach and 
contumely. Standing firm on this ground, 
they are, by those who want more liberty, 
and who have gone backward into an outside 
profession, esteemed stiff and illiberal ; and, as 
that which is after the flesh always did and 
always will persecute that which is after the 
Spirit, so these are brought into disrepute, 
where the contrary spirit has the rule; and 
the end of our religious profession being lost 
sight of, the spirit of party and contention 
gains ground among us. Such as have thus 
gone from the ground of true unity in them- 
selves, seeing the fruits that are brought forth, 
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and that difficulty and distress is invading |that the things which remain may be strength- 
the Church, seek by every method to fasten/ened, and the sheep of Christ led into the 
the blame upon those who merely stand their| paths of peace, and enabled again to feed by 
ground: they seek to evade the just condem-|the still waters in the green pastures of life. 

nation which belongs to thatspirit which loves} 1 have thus endeavored to impart in free- 
the pre-eminence, and which hasswerved from |dom what has arisen towards thee, my dear 
the ground of true humility, and will make|friend, and I can say no more than that I hope 
many specious pretences of love, and order,|it may be received as it is meant, in good will. 
and discipline, to sustain itself in its unright-|If I know my own heart, I have no end to 
eous course, and to blind the eyes of the sim-|gain, except that the Truth may prevail. 
ple. But those whose eyes have been opened |Can we as true members of the church, desire 
to see and their ears to hear, are enabled tojany thing else? I believe when we find our- 
discern them and their spirit; and the Lord|selves secking to support men or measures 
himself will discover such to be of the number| without reference to that all important point, 
which He does not own, for none have ever|we may well suspect that we have swerved 
yet separated themselves from his Truth and|from the true ground of Christian warfare. 
people, and prospered. We shall have need to examine our own 


Our blessed Lord foresaw what would hap-|bearts, and nakedly inquire in the sight of 


pen among his disciples when He said: ‘It is|God, whether his glory is our first and only 
impossible but that offences will come, but woe|aim. I conclude this somewhat extended 
unto that man by whom the offence cometh; |letter with the salutation of love, and with 
and truly such will in time find the awful woe|the desire, that if thou bast freedom to write 
which attends offending bis little ones. It|in reply, I shall be glad to hear from thee, 
may be that in the outward and visible}whether thy sentiments are in accordance 
church, such may for a time be suffered to|}with my own or not. 
have the ascendency ; but as it is the Lord’s|touch upon the events that have transpired 
design that his cause shall not utterly full to|and are transpiring in Society, they are only 
the ground, so He will give the advantage in|the fruits of the disaffection which prevails, 
time, according to his gracious promise, that}and which must be sought out and removed 
‘the Lamb and bis followers shall have the|before we can again enjoy that rest, that com- 
victory.’ We as a body are the professors of fort of love, that fellowship of the Spirit, 
his truth, and He will, I believe, availingly 
maintain bis own cause among us, and how-/Christ. It will be in vain to remove the mere 
ever obscured for a time, will raise up his|circumstances by which this spirit of conten- 
poor little ones, and make it manifest that He!tion shows itself, if we do not remove the 
does own them, while such as forsake Him}cause. There must be repentance and hu- 
He will cast off forever. miliation of soul, that so the Lord in his 
If I could reach the ears of some in your|mercy may be pleased to look down upon us, 
land who stand in the foremost rank, I would | 
say to them, O look into these things before 
it is too late. Be willing to believe that the 
enemy is at work amongst us, and that those 
who are standing for the ancient ways, and 
are honestly endeavoring to be true to their 
Master, are not in a contentious spirit; but 
are only in the condition that the apostles 
were, when they declared that they vant not Stars and Planets. 
but speak the things they had seen and heard.| | To me the stars present a charming interest 
Such as are in the spirit the high profes-|not to be found any where else. In viewing 
sors were, in the apostles’ day, will persecute |the blue vault of the heavens we have a fine 
such as these; and the multitude who love|theme for the contemplation of the wonderful 
not the truth, will perbaps join with them.|power and creative wisdom of God, and the 
But the foundation standeth sure, and how-|magnitude of his creation. The star-like 
ever they may be decried by man, the Lord|planets are millions of miles away; but the 
knoweth them that are his, and will own|“ fixed stars” are many thousand times farther, 
them with sweet peace in their bosoms, let|and infinite in number. 
their outward condition be what it may. I| The planets—members of our solar system 
feel while I write (I trust) a degree of that|—all have names, and so have many of the 
charity which desires to bear all things, and | 


people for his name. 
With feelings of sincere affection and esteem 
I am thy friend 
Wa. ScaTrEerGoop.” 
(To be continued.) 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 








I have forborne to} 


and pity us, and enable us yet to stand as al 


Altair between two small stars in the Eagle. 
Northeast of Vega, fully half as far as Altair, 
we see Deneb, or Alpha Cygni, the brightest 
star in Cygnus. This constellation contains 
the great cross. A little southwest of Deneb 
you see a second magnitude star, and another 
each side of it (soutbeast.and northwest) each 
about as far as it isfrom Deneb. Then away 
southwest nearly between Altair and Vega, 
is a small star, Beta Cygni, ranging with the 
middle star and Deneb. These three form 
the longer post or bar of the cross; and the 
shorter one will be readily made out in the 
three second magnitude stars across this line 
near Deneb. Beta Cygni is a fine double 
star, easy to see with a spyglass of two inches 
in diameter. East of Cygnus, bearing south- 
erly, are four stars in the form of a large 
square, called the Square of Pegasus. But 
the star in the northeast corner is in the con- 
steilation of Andromeda, which may be traced 
by two other bright stars in that direction. 
The star in southeast, near the horizon, is 
Fomalhaut, in the Southern Fish. Let us 
now look over to the north-western sky and 
view the Great Dipper, with its four bright 
stars forming the cup, and three extending 
westward making the handle. Now take the 
two right-hand stars of the cup and range 
from them upward to the right to a point 
about five or six times as far from them as 


which belongs to the Church and people of|they are apart, and there we find the North 


Star—not exactly in the north pole, but 1° 
19 from it. The daily rotation of the earth 
gives this star an apparent revolution around 
jthe pole every day. And all the stars with- 
in 40° of the pole seem to revolve similarly, 
lin circles of greater or less size, and never set 
to us in 40° of north latitude. Those a little 
farther set some west of the north point of 
i horizon, and rise as much east of it. The 
fine star Capella is one of these, and may be 
lseen a few degrees east of north soon after 
dark. Alpa Lyrae is a few degrees farther 
from the pole, and remains longer below the 
horizon. Thus the farther south the less time 
are they above our horizon ; and those within 
40° of the south pole of the heavens never rise 
here. 

Cassiopeia is the name of the pretty con- 
‘stellation nearly as far east of the North Star 
as the dipper is west. Below it is Perseus 
with its bright star Algenib—often called 
Alpba Persei. Above is Cepheus, not so 
prominent. Then westward above the pole 
is Draco, spreading over a considerable por- 
tion of the northern heavens. The Little 
Dipper is just to the left and somewhat above 


to hope all things. I can truly say I have no| 
desire but that all may witness salvation by 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; but as being engaged 
for the setting forth of his pure Truth, I can- 
not conscientiously hold my peace, when our 
holy profession is made use of as a cloak to 
cover an attempt to draw away from Him, 
and beguile the unwary. The salvation of 
souls is a weighty and an awful work ; and it 
would be a sad thing that we who profess to 
have received the oracles of God, should prove 
to be blind leaders of the blind, till both fall 
into the ditch. Be assured, my dear friend, 
that a large part of our religious Society is in 
danger of being turned aside, may I not say 
is already turned aside; and it behoves those 
who are favored to see the snare, to raise a 
warning voice, that such as'are weak, though 


stars; and my chief object in this communi-|the pole; two bright stars forming the left 
cation is to point out where and how a few of, side of the cup, and the North Star the east 


them may be recognized. Those who observe 
the stars with attention soon perceive that 
they seem to move westward all the time. 
This apparent movement is caused by the 
sun’s apparent motion eastward, caused by the 
earth’s actual revolution round the sun. This 
makes the stars rise and set four minutes 
earlier every day. Hence the same stars oc- 
cupy the same part of the sky at the same 
time of any year. 

Then, about the first of Tenth month, look- 
ing up some west of the zenith near the close 
of twilight, we see the bright star Vega, or 
Alpha Lyrae. Away toward the western hori- 
zon another first magnitude star, Arcturus, is 
fairly in view. It is in the constellation 
Bootes, southeast of Alpba Lyrae about 30 de- 


'end of the handle. A minute companion to 
the North Star makes it an object of much 
interest. A telescope four inches in diameter 
shows it readily. Such a glass will show this 
star in daytime; and I have lately interested 
myself in watching it through the day as it 
made its little round about the pole. I have 
also found much entertainment in looking up 
Capella, Procyon, Aldebaran, &c., at different 
times through the day, with an equatorial 
telescope 4.6 inches aperture and 6 feet long. 
Most of the planets are now “mornin 

stars.” Venus and Mercury may be call 

evening stars; but they are too near the sun 
to be visible. Jupiter leads in brightness and 
is high up in the morning sky ; southing near 
8 o’clock a. m., 20° south of the zenith. This 


alive, may not be turned out of the way, but!grees ; and some east of the meridian, we find ' planet with its belts and four moons is a grand 
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object when viewed through a good-sized|please the ear, but if they are prompted by 


telescope. 


Saturn is a morning star (as to/the spirit of man, they amount to nothing 


meridian passage) though it rises soon after|more than sounding brass, or a tinkling cym- 


9 in the evening. It is about 4° north of{|bal. 


Aldebaran, and 10° east of the 7-stars. I do 
not know of a prettier or more interesting 
sight than Saturn with its rings and belts and 
moons, seen with a magnifying power of 200. 
Mars is 8 or 10 degrees west of Jupiter; but 
it moves rapidly and will pass the great planet 
on the 19th of 10th mo. Uranus is very near 
the star Beta in Virgo, but too near the sun 


to be seen. Neptune is near 8° southwest of 
the 7-stars. It cannot be seen without a 
telescope. Wm. Dawson. 


Spiceland, Ind., 9th mo. 24th. 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Religious Views and Tenets. 


When we assemble in the presence of that 
great Spiritual Being from whom all blessings 
flow, to worship Him in spirit, it is safer to 
look to Him, the pure and living fountain, 
than to be looking to the streams. For though 
the stream may be pure while it flows 


through a pure channel, yet we have it in| Divine grace. 


earthen vessels. 


The deep things of Godare only brought 
to light by the spirit of God. And when 
they are brought to light by his Spirit, and 
uttered in his power, they bear the inscrip- 
tion of “ Holiness unto the Lord.” So, if we 
would teach heavenly things, we must first 
receive our supply of knowledge from the 
heavenly fountain. For no man knoweth the 
deep things of God only as he is taught them 
of God. And nothing can deserve the name 
of gospel ministry but that which flows im- 
mediately from the gospel fountain. So, we 
are not sufficient of ourselves, but our suf- 
ficiency is of God, who can make us able min- 
isters of the New Testament; not of the let- 
ter, but of the Spirit, for the letter killeth, 
but the Spirit giveth life.” + 

The world, the flesh, and the devil, are the 
three great combined enemies with which we 
have to contend. And the warfare is not ac- 
complished, nor the victory won, until these 


whe miles. 


the door, I will come in to him, and will sup 
with him, and he with me.” And now let 
me say in conclusion, “Jf ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them.” Andif 
thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ? 
and if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the 
door.” And it will remain there, if not taken 
away, as a bar to thy entrance into the heav- 
enly kingdom. D. H. 
Dublin, Ind., 9th mo. 3d, 1883. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.”’ 
The Volcanic Destruction in Japan. 


The recent voleanic eruptions and earth- 
quakes which have proved so destructive in 
the Island of Java, commenced on Seventh- 
day evening, 8th mo. 25th, on the island of 
Krakatoa. 

Java lies a few,degrees south of the equator, 
to the south-east of Sumatra, from which it 
is separated by the Strait of Sunda. It is 630 
miles long, with a width varying from 35 to 
It is traversed throughout its 
whole length by two chains of mountains, 


are all overcome by the assisting power of| which in some places unite and again separate, 


And 


So, we have a strong general forming ramifications sloping gently down to 
And there is need of great|enemy to fight against, one that bas a great: the shore. 
care lest the stream, as it flows to the thirst-| power over the fallen nature of man. 


Both chains are thickly set with 
| volcanoes, active and extinct, varying mostly 


ing multitude, should be defiled with that|one who is ever watchful to entice us to sin;'from 6000 to 9000 feet in height. Some of 


which is of the earth and is earthy. 


Hence, the need of a 


But,|}and to mislead us through the deceivableness them, rising nearly 12,000 feet, are seen at 
with this care, the different streams, as they|of unrighteousness. 


sea from a great distance, and form landmarks 


flow from the living fountain, may become as| power that is still stronger, and over all the forthe navigator. The interests of the island 
a broad river, “wherein shall go no galley | power of the enemy,—a power that is able to are entirely agricultural, and coffee, cotton, 
save to the uttermost all that come to God sugar and spices are the chief products. The 


with oars, neither gallant ship pass thereby ;” 


(nothing of the craft or inventions. of men),|by Him. 
“ For the Lord is our judge, the Lord is our 
lawgiver, the Lord is our king; He will save, bondage by Him; and to break every yoke so able voleanic activity in the island, especially 

The fountain of life and light is as that the sin-bound soul might go free, and en- in the Smeru and Gedeh craters ; and in 1880, 


us.” 


| 
| 


the devil, and to deliver all who are held in 


He came to destroy the works of population is about 10,000,000. 


In the summer of 1879 there was consider- 


freely opened for the few whoare gathered in'joy the glorious liberty of the children of several disastrous earthquake shocks occur- 
his name as forthe many; or, I mightsay,isnot;God. Behold then both the goodness and the red, and the principal voleanoes were again 
opened at all, only to such as are gathered’ severity of God. Goodness towards poor fallen' active; but in neither case were there such 
in his name or power. And it is often open-| man who has been drawn into sin by the disastrous results as at present. By the great 
ed to such, if they seek Him with the whole | wiles of the enemy. Yes, goodness, if he eruption of Mount Galung-gung in 1822, no 
heart, whether the company be large orsmall./turns to God and the word of his grace, and fewer than 114 villages were laid waste and 
Such as are earnestly seeking to come in pos-/ continues in his goodness; resisting the temp- 4000 persons destroyed. In 1843 Mount Gun- 
session of the good things, which were only| tations of the evil one, and walking in deep'tur flung forth ashes and sand to the extent 
typified by the shadow, will, in due time, if| humility under the protecting care of Him of 30,000,000 tons. In 1867 an earthquake 
they faint not, witness the sun of righteous-|who is able to keep him from falling; but,'caused the death of 1000 people, and in 1872 
ness, to arise and cause the shadows to fiee|severity towards those who continue to walk the eruption of Merapi, one of the most active 
away and the true light to shine. The more/in rebellion against the strivings of his spirit.' of the volcanoes, proved fatal to thousands of 








we turn away from the spirit in our minis- 
try, and turn to the letter, the more the 
Spirit will turn away from us. We shall be 
left to our choice, but leanness will cover the 
soul. And if we are paid for our ministry, 








Our glorified Redeemer, who was himself 


touched with a feeling of our infirmities, is 


,the inbabitants of Kadu. 


Of the recent eruption, the New York 


not only striving with us in spirit, but is in-| Herald says: “Seldom or never in the history 


viting us to come to Him for help, that He 
might free us from the thraldom of sin, and 


jot the world has such a tale of sublime and 


appalling disaster been related as that which 


the more we shall feel under obligation to be! redeem us from alliniquity. He was tempted|has come to us within the past week from 
always ready, that we may fill the expecta-|like as we are, and touched with a feeling of| Java, at the opposite side of the globe. It 


tions of those who have employed us. 


fallible man, or to the letter. Why will ye 
die, O house of our spiritual Israel! while the 
fountain of life is set before you? Why seek 
the living among the dead? When Christ 
was outwardly among men, He opened the 
outward eye to see outward things. But 
now, while He is spiritually with us, He 
opens the spiritual eye of those who have 
faith in Him, that they may see spiritual 
things. Otherwise we walk in darkness, and 
often stumble and fall. How can we perform 
spiritual or heavenly duties with the natural 
or earthly strength of man? We may carry 


So, it) 
is better to look inwardly to the infallible! 
spirit or fountain, than to look outwardly to! 


creature.” 


our infirmities. 
remembereth that we are dust. Ho is wait- 
ing to be gracious, and to assist all who come 


He knoweth our frame, and/|tells of an unparalleled voleanie eruption, of 


mountains torn asunder and broken into 
nearly a dozen flaming parts, of a chain of 


unto God by Him. But we have to do our|voleanoes thrown up in the Strait of Sunda, 


part, and comply with the terms of mercy 
offered through Him by repentance and 
amendment of life. Indeed, the whole plan 
of salvation, as contained in the Scriptures, 
seems conditional. An if, on our part, is 
often expressed or implied: “Jf ye live after 
the flesh ye shall die (spiritually). 


of the body, ye shall live.” “Jf any man 


have not the Spirit of Christ he is none of 


his.” “Jf any man be in Christ, he is a new 
? 


And Christ himself shows in the 


on the form of godliness in a manner that is|following passage, his willingness to enter 


pleasing to self, and to those who assemble 


the heart of any man, saint or sinner, that 


with us; but if it has not the Spirit of Christ| will hear his voice and open the heart to 


in it, it is not accepted of Him. 


We may| Him: 
give utterance to many sounds that may!knock ; if any man hear my voice, and open!towns. On First-day morning (the 26th) the 


“ Behold I stand at the door and 


where islands had sunk in the sea, of a whole- 
sale destruction of life, estimated as high as 
75,000, and of a general wreck and ravage of 
property.” 

The disturbances began on the island of 
Krakatoa, which is situated at the neck of the 


But if|Strait of Sunda, between Sumatra and Java, 
ye, through the Spirit, do mortify the deeds 


being fifteen miles from the latter. The deep 
rumblings were distinctly audible at Sura- 
kertaand Batavia, about forty-five and twenty- 
two miles off respectively. Little alarm was 
felt at first, but within a few hours showers 
of stones began to fall. At Jogjakerta, Soura- 
baya and Samarang, all through the night of 
the 25th, showers of red-hot rocks and ashes 
fell, making complete darkness in all these 
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disturbances had extended beneath the waters 
of the strait, and they were soon boiling and 
hissing violently, while great waves dashed 
upon the Javanese shores and the tempera- 
ture of the seas went up nearly twenty de- 
grees. Even as far away as Madura, more 
than five hundred miles distant, the furious 
waves were lashed into mountains of foam as 
they came rolling in. The rumbling gradu- 
ally became more and more distinct, and by 
noon of the same day the Maba Meru, the 
largest of the volcanoes of Java, was belching 
forth flames at an alarming rate. This erup- 


tion soon spread to the Gunung (the crater of 


which is the largest in the world, being nearly 
four miles in diameter), the Gunung Guntur 
and many other minor mountains, until more 
than a third of the forty-five craters of Java 
were either in active eruption or seriously 
threatening it. 

Just befure dusk a great, luminous cloud 
formed over the Gunung Guntur, and the 
crater of that volcano began to vomit up en- 
ormous streams of white, acid, sulphurous 
mud and smaller quantities of lava. There 
were rapidly succeeding explosions, followed 
by tremendous showers of cinders and enor- 
mous fragments of rock, which were hurled 
high into the air and scattered in all direc- 
tions, to fall after the force was spent upon 
the valleys below, carrying death and destruc- 
tion with them. With these terrible erup- 
tions came sympathetic demonstrations from 
the sea. At one time more than fifteen huge 
waterspouts were seen. Men, women and 
children rushed in terror from their tottering 
dwelling places, filling the air with their 
shrieks of horror. Hundreds were unable to 
get out before the houses fell, and were buried 
beneath the great masses of rocks and mud 
which were piled up where a few hours before 
all had been peace, happiness and fancied 
security. About midnight the most frightful 
scene of all took plack. Suddenly an enor- 
mous, luminous cloud, similar to that which 
was seen over the Gunung Guntur, but much 
greater in extent, formed over the Kandang 
range of mountains, which skirt the south- 
east coast of the island. This cloud gradually 
increased in size until it formed a canopy of 
lurid red and whitish gray over a wide ex- 
tent of territory. During this time the erup- 
tions increased, and streams of lava poured 
incessantly down the sides of the mountains 
into the valleys, sweeping everything before 
them. About 2 o'clock on Second-day morn- 
ing the great cloud suddenly broke into small 
sections and vanished. At the same time 
frightful rumblings were heard, and the col- 
umns of fire and smoke over the southeast 
corner of the is!and ceased to ascend, while 
the craters in the other parts of Java seemed 
to open their fiery throats still wider to let 
out the greatest quantity of lava, rocks, 
pumice and ashes yet vomited forth. The 
hissing of the sea became so loud as to be al- 
most deafening. The waves rushed up on the 
shore to an unprecedented height. 

When daylight came it was seen that an 
enormous tract of land had disappeared, ex- 
tending from Point Capucin on the south to 
Negery Passoerang on the north and west to 
Low Point, covering an extent of territory 
about fifty miles square. This section of the 
island was not so densely populated as the 
other portions, and the loss of life was com- 
paratively small, although it must have aggre- 
gated fully 15,000. The entire Kandang range 
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of mountains, extending along the coast in a 
semicircle for about sixty-five miles, had gone 
out of sight. The waters of Welcome Bay, 
the Sunda Straits and Pepper Bay, on the 
east, and of the Indian Ocean, on the south, 
had rushed in and formed a sea of turbulent 
waters. 

Second-day night the volcano of Papanday- 
ang, which is over seven thousand feet high, 
was in a very active state of paroxysmal 
eruption. It was accompanied by detona- 
tions said to have been heard many miles 
away in Sumatra. Three distinct columns of 
flame were seen to rise from the mountain to 
a vast height, and its whole surface soon ap- 
peared as if covered with fiery lava streams 
which spread to great distances on all sides. 
Stones fell for miles around, and the black 
fragmentary matter carried into the air caused 
total darkness. A whirlwind accompanied 
this eruption by which house-roofs, trees and 
men and horses were carried into the air. 

Suddenly the scene was changed. The 
mountain was split into seven parts without 
a moment’s warning, and where Papandayang 
bad stood alone there were now seven distinct 
peaks looming up to a great height. In the 
seams opened could be seen great balls of 
molten matter. From the fissures poured 
clouds of steam, and the black ejected matter 
flowed in steady streams and ran slowly down 
the mountain sides, forming beds two hun- 
dred or three hundred feet in extent. 

One of the most singular incidents was the 
sudden rising on the forenoon of Third-day of 
fourteen new volcanic mountains in the Straits 
of Sunda, forming a complete chain in almost 
a straight line between Point St. Nicholas on 
the Java coast and Hoga Point on the coast 
of Sumatra, almost on the tops of what had 
been the Merak and Middle Islands, which 
sank into the sea the previous day. The 
Gunung Tengger has not had an eruption be- 
fore since the year 1800, when an extent of 
land seventeen miles long and seven wide 
was completely covered with the white and 
sulphurous mud so peculiar to the eruptions 
of Java. 

The peak of Gunung Tengger is 6000 feet 
above the sea, and the monument of flame on 
top of this madea scene of wonderful grandeur. 
Every moment a huge boulder at a red or 
white heat, would be hurled from Tengger’s 
crater with terrific force, and, after going 
hundreds of feet in the air, would fall back 
with a whirr. Much of the northern portion 
of the island, which was covered with tracts 
of forest, was soon in one great blaze. The 
red hot vomitings from the craters had set 
the trees on fire, and the giants of the woods 
fell, one after another, like so many sheaves 
of wheat before a gale. 

As the eruptions increased in frequency 
and violence the disturbance of the waters 
surrounding the coast became more and more 
violent. 

At the entrance to Batavia was a large 
group of houses extending along the shore, 
and occupied by Chinamen. This portion of 
the city was entirely swept away, and of the 
25,000 Chinese who lived on the swampy 
plains, it is bardly probable that more than 
five thousand managed to save their lives. 
They stuck to their homes till the waves 
came and washed them away, fearing the tor- 
rents of the flame and lava more than the 
torrents of water. Of the 3500 Europeans 
and Americans in Batavia, 800 perished. 











At Anger the European and American 
quarter was first overwhelmed by rocks, mud 
and Java from the crater, and then the waters 
came up and swallowed the ruins, leaving 
nothing to mark the site, and causing the loss 
of somewhere in the neighborhood of two 
hundred lives of the inbabitants, and those 
who tried to find a refuge there. Bantam, 
once a prosperous native city, but practically 
abandoned by Europeans many years ago, 
was entirely covered by water. The island 
of Serang, just off the coast, was completely 
inundated, and not a soul remains on it to tell 
the tale of death and disaster. The town of 
Tamerang, within twenty-five miles of the 
city of Batavia, was swept away by the lava 
stream, and fully half the population, mostly 
Javanese, numbering about eighteen hundred, 
perished. Reports from many of the villages 
and bamlets through the island show that a 
large portion of their population bas gone. 


—_—_-- 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Morning Devotions. 

The practice of setting apart a portion of 
each day for private retirement and drawing 
near unto the Lord in spiritual communion, 
is one that many Christians have found pe- 
culiarly helpful in keeping alive their desires 
after holiness and Heaven. When the soul is 
enabled to feel the solemnity of being in the 
presence of its Maker, it is refreshed and 
strengthened. This is often experienced in a 
peculiar degree in those seasons of silent 
waiting on the Lord, in which neither read- 
ing, nor vocal utterance, nor even the forma- 
tion of intellectual thoughts, are permitted 
to interrupt the approach to the sacred foot- 
stool, and the humble prostration of soul be- 
fore the Divine Majesty. 

A writer in the Christian Advocate recom- 
mends the early morning as the best portion 
of the day for religious retirement. From 
his article the following passages are taken— 

It was a custom with John Quincy Adams 
to read in his Bible every morning, and from 
his journal we have this remark: “It seems 
to me the most suitable manner of beginning 
the day.” Sir Matthew Hale writes to his 
child in these words: “Every morning read 
seriously and reverently a portion of the 
Holy Scriptures.” Bishop Foss, addressing 
ithe candidates for full membership in the 
New York [Methodist] Conference at its re- 
cent session, spoke with earnestness in the 
same strain. Hestyled these early devotions 
“the morning meal,” and dwelt upon the im- 
portance of giving the first part of each day 
to undisturbed communion with God. 

The early morning and the late night fur- 
nish the desired conditions for religious retire- 
ment. Then the door of the secret place 
shuts easily, and it is not probable that either 
business or friendship will lift the latch. The 
late night, however, finds the worshipper 
weary, and there is more smoke than flame 
in his sacrifice; but in the early morning the 
lamp of devotion burns brightly. Wisdom 
approves the practice of taking down the 
shutters on the religious side of our natures, 
and letting the soul try its wings Godward 
before the shop doors on the world side are 
opened, and the trudging and drudgery be- 
zins. 

. Early rising costs an effort ; its benefits are 
gained at the expense of self-denial. This of 
itself adds to the value of the spiritual com- 
munings enjoyed at that hour. Prayors then 
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are not a mere custom, a cheap consideration, 
one of the finishing strokes of the toilet, to 
be catalogued with the combing of the hair 
or the arrangement of the cravat, a burried 
interjection, the “ Amen” precipitated by the 
jingling of the breakfast bell. “Morning 
meals,” which fall under this description, de- 
velop that pattern of Christians whose fa- 
miliar monotone is, “ My leanness! O, my 
leanness !” He, however, who thinks enough 
of his religion to put himself out on its ac- 
count, who for the sake of bis soul surrenders 
somewhat of his body’s ease, will find therein 
his exceeding great reward ; will discover that 
his spirit is enlivened by the flame which 
consumes the flesh. Summerfield, whose ex- 
alted spirituality was maintained by these 
early morning feasts, often quoted the remark 
of Wesley, “that a man could not make great 
attainment in the Divine life who refused to 
commence the day with this act of self-de- 
nial.” 

George Muller, the eminent Christian phi- 
lanthropist, after referring to this as his life- 
long habit, states that be was led to it by the 
example of a brother at whose house he was 
staying, and who remarked; in speaking of 
the offerings of Leviticus, “that as the re- 
fuse of the animals was not to be brought to 
the altar, so the best part of our time should 
be especially given to communion with the 
Lord.” Such a custom illustrates the spirit 
which animated David when he insisted upon 
paying for the threshing-floor of Araunah, 
and declared, “Neither will I offer burnt- 
offerings unto the Lord my God of that which 
doth cost me nothing.” 





“ And many a life 
With bright hopes rife, 
Hath found in my depths a grave ;— 
Its winding shroud, 
Its requiem loud, 
The deep and the sounding wave. 


“ Like the vague unrest 
Of thy troubled breast, 
My heavings and groans ne’er cease ; 
But the same ‘still voice,’ 
That can thee rejoice, 
Can bring to my waters—‘ peace.’ 


“ And mortal, know, 
Tho’ thy form I'd throw 
Aloft in my lightest spray, 
Thou hast in thee 
That which shall be, 
When I shall have passed away. 


“The immortal soul, 
As the ages roll 
The eternal spheres among, 
Will still live on, 
When my waves are gone 


To the chaos from whence they sprung. 


“Thou wilt leave my side, 
With the ebbing tide, 
Again to thy inland home; 
And forget not there 
That thou must prepare 
For a life that is yet to come. 


“ Obedient still 
To my Maker’s will, 
I shall toss and foam on high ; 
Be it thine to live, 
So that He may give 
Those joys that will never die.” 





For “ The Friend.” 


Religious Items, &e, 





cious,” and “lovely,” and “charming,” in 
beautiful sculpture, exquisite painting, se- 
raphic music, and the “dim, religious light,” 
(which is so often the light of a dim relig- 
ion), that the heart does not care to see in it 
all a trap of Satan to keep it from God and 
his truth. 

The building of a place for worship is now 
an opportunity for pride and vanity to display 
themselves. Debts are piled upon the new 
edifices, and questionable means are used to 
liquidate them. Spirituality flies from such 
surroundings. The church becomes a fash- 
ional club with grand exhibitions to defray 
expenses. Singers from tbe opera are hired 
to attract people, and that which should bea 
house of ingtructign and worship becomes a 
house of entertainment, where the gay pub- 
lie resort to amuse themselves and enjoy a 
fashionable society. The more we have of 
such the worse for the cause of Christ.” 

Sale of Relics —The Italian Government 
has put up to auction the contents of several 
convents. Among the articles were some 
bones, said to be those of St. Peter, St. Clem- 
ent, and St. Anastasius. The withdrawal 
prices of these were fixed at 4, 2, and 3 frances 
respectively, to the disgust of the monastic 
inmates. 

Methodist Discipline —In Monticello, N. Y., 
the Methodist Church wanted a bell. It 
could not spare the money to buy one. The 
young people of the church undertook to 
raise money towards this object, but in doing 
so they adopted very questionable means. 
They held a series of sociables at private 
houses, at which the principal attraction was 


Ministry and Priesthood.—T bere is no foun-|dancing. Dancing, it is well known, is con- 


“When mothers make dolls or idols of dation in the New Testament for exalting|trary to Methodist principles; but these 


their children, we cannot wonder if their 
dearest treasures become their chief tor- 
mentors.” 





For ‘* The Friend.” 
BY THE SEA. 


Solemn and slow, 
Dashed to and fro, 
With a sound like a funeral dirge; 
The voice of the sea 
Thus seemed to me, 
As I stood by its foaming surge. 


With a low sad moan 
In its undertone, 
That swelled to a chant sublime, 
It flung on the sands 
White watery hands, 
Then died to a murmuring chime. 


The full moon came 
With a silvery flame, 
That glimmered from crest to crest ; 
As a sthile of light 
Makes a grave face bright, 
So it lit up the ocean’s breast. 


But the same wild cry 
From the breakers nigh, 

Was borne on the evening air; 
Though the heart might thrill 
To its beauty, still, 

The voice of the sea was there. 


From the tidal swell, 
As it rose and fell, 
Came ever these words to me— 
“T am rushing on, 
With my ceaseless song, 
Till the end of the world shall be. 


“There are treasures vast 
In my caverns cast, 
That shall come to the light no more; 
The pomp of earth, 
In my stately mirth, 
I’ve hurled these billows o’er. 


ministry into a priesthood —a sacerdotal|young people evidently thought that with a 
caste—the members of which are distinguish-|/nominally pious motive, their breach of dis- 
ed from their brethren by their style of dress|cipline would be overlooked. But when the 
and certain titles. According to its plain}sum collected—about $50—was tendered to 
teaching, all Christians are priests—“But|the pastor, he refused to accept it, “ because 
ye are a chosen generation, a royal priest-jit was raised in an ungodly way.” A church 
hood.” —C. K. Mackintosh. officer replied: “There is no more harm in 
Costly Places and Modes of Worship.—UHow- taking money raised at social dances than there 
ard Crosby says, in The Episcopal Recorder: |is in accepting the proceeds of any church fes- 
‘Tt is a common thing to increase the mag-|tival, with its grab-bag and ring-cake, and 
nificence of ritual in order to atone fora sin-| other lotteries.” For taking this position this 
ful life. The religious ceremonies of Euro-| officer was summoned before a tribunal com- 
pean courts astonish the eye with their gran-| posed of one member from each Methodist 
ideur and beauty, while the courts themselves|church in the vicinity. He was acquitted. 
lindulge in every form of vice and folly. A|The church authorities still refuse to touch 
jround of balls, theatres, intrigues, sensual in-|the money. The verdict to acquit only de- 
dulgence and life-waste is counterpoised by|cided that the one way of raising money was 
la brilliant cathedral solemnity. no worse than the other. Hence, as dancing 
We should beware of the specious plea! is clearly forbidden in the Methodist dis- 
used for expensive edifices of worship and/cipline, the inference is that gambling at 
gorgeous ceremonials in the service of God.|church fairs ought to be.— Weekly Witness. 
If we wish anything worthy of God it is not} Temperance in Denmark.—A vigorous tem- 
to be sought in outward show, but in the;perance movement is making progress in 
right heart. The grandest cathedral is as|\Copenhagen. A company bas been organized 
utterly unworthy of God as is the meanest! with a capital of 100,000 crowns, with which 
hovel; and it is only our littleness which |to erect a number of coffee and eating houses, 
would ever think otherwise. That is not the|where no intoxicants will be sold. Good 
direction in which to seek to be worthy of|food will be served at moderate prices, and a 
God. A simple service has less snares for|good supply of newspapers and periodicals 
the heart, and is more apt to bring the soul| will be provided. 
into direct contact with the Lord. The com- : 
plicated and elegant service is apt to rest our 
thoughts in the beautiful and intricate forms. 
So the grand and ornate building is very 

















For ‘* The Friend.” 


Natural History, Science, &. 
The Effects of Heat and Moisture in Tropi- 


likely to substitute in the soul, esthetic rap-)cal Climates—Dr. Haeckel in his Travels in 
ture for religious faith and its holy emotion. | Ceylon says “the effect of the tropical heat 
It is very hard to convince one who is de-'combined with the excessive humidity, on 
lighted with these things of their dangerous our European manufactured articles, as well 
There is so much that is “deli- as on the natural products of the island, is a 


character. 
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thing of which we at home [in Germany]|tury has reproduced itself and increased by 
can form no idea. After the first delighttul|the process of budding alone. This form has 
days of seeing and wandering were over, I set|conspicuous air-bladders by means of which 
to work to unpack my trunks and cases. In |it floats. 

every scientific instrument those portions} There are other forests of the sea which do 
that were made of steel or iron were rusted ;|have the most important practical connection 
not a screw would run smoothly. All the|with human wants; some which affect not 
books, all the papers, all the articles made of|only individuals, but also influence national 
leather, were damp and mildewed; and my/|prosperity. Thus extending from the 45th 
black dress-coat was, when I took it out of|degree of south latitude down the Atlantic 
its box—white! It, and all my cloth clothes, |coast, round Cape Horn and clear up the Pa- 
was covered with layers of delicate forms of|cific as far as Alaska, is a plant known to 
fungus, which only disappeared after many |botanists as Macrocystis pyrifera, the largest 


days’ exposure to the sun. For this reason, 
in every European house in Colombo it is the 
special duty of a servant, known as the 
clothes-boy, to air the clothes, beds, linen, 
papers, &c., every day in the sun, and keep 
them free from mould. 

The lids of almost all the wooden cases had 
sprung; the empty envelopes were all stuck 
down; various boxes of powdered gum-arabic 
contained a stiff glutinous mass; while in a 
tin of peppermint lozenges I found nothing 
left but syrup. And yet the four months I 
spent in Ceylon fell during the dry season. 
In the rainy season, my friends told me that 
they gave up all idea of keeping anything 
dry, and that the water trickled down the 
inside walls.” 

The difficulty of preserving the skins of 
birds and animals in that moist climate was 
very great—though prepared with great care 
and hung in the sun every day for weeks, 
they were always wet through at night. 

Indian Jungle.—Jungle is not the primeval 
forest, but the dense brushwood and under- 
growth which springs up on deserted land, 
and makes an impenetrable thicket of trees 
and shrubs. These grow up without any 
kind of order, and in such wild confusion— 
so tangled with creepers and climbers, with 
parasitic ferns, orchids, and other hangers-on, 
every gap closed with a compact network of 
bush and brake—that it is quite impossible to 
unravel the knot and distinguish the closely- 
matted stems. 

Dr. Haeckel says, “The first time I at- 
tempted to make my way intosuch a jungle, [ 
soon convinced myself that when once well 
grown, it is absolutely impenetrable without 


known plant, certainly four hundred feet 
long, and alleged to attain a length of twelve 
hundred feet. This forms great tangled 
masses, which Darwin says contain more 
animal life than any forest of the land, coral- 
lines, mollusks, fish, cuttle-fish, crabs, sea-cu- 
cumbers, starfish, all feeding and livingamong 
its leaves. Even on the coast of Terra del 
Fuego, where the land was barren to the 
last degree, the sea in which this plant grew 
was filled with animal life. Ifthe plant were 
destroyed, there would also be destroyed all 
the animals it protects and nourishes, and the 
|predacious species which feed upon them, 
including the Fuegian savages, the miserable 
lords of this miserable land, who would de- 
crease in numbers, and perhaps cease to exist. 


geographical range, buoying rocks and mark- 
‘ing shoal places wherever the water is less 


‘inch thick, should resist the action of the 
waves in places where even solid rocks are 
speedily eroded. By its mere mass also it 
converts the bays of the Pacific coast into safe 
‘harbors, for it serves as a natural and effec- 
tive breakwater to the heavy waves which 
jcome in from the ocean. It is hard to esti- 
imate its importance in this respect to the 
icommerce of the region. The microscopic 
forests of the sea, so small as to be invisi- 


|bottom, blocked up harbors, modified chan- 


in what is now the solid surface of earth. 
The special group, representatives of which 
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miles, passes through the dry plateau of East- 
ern Persia and Beloochistan, and reaches be- 
yond the Indus, the desert of Thurr, making 
together a tract of 5,500 miles of dry lands, 

Further east, as in the New World, local 
causes bring, in the same latitudes, abundant 
rains. 

A similar dry zone may be traced in the 
Southern hemisphere extending through parts 
of Peru and Chili and the plains of the Pam- 
pas in South America; the Kalahari desert in 
Africa; and the centre of Australia. 

The cause of these dry zones may be thus 
explained. Under the influence of the pow- 
erful equatorial sun, a broad ascending cur. 
rent of air is established in the tropics, which 
carries incessantly into the upper regions of 
the atmosphere vast masses of air, which 
overflow on both sides towards the temperate 
zones, causing an accumulation of air about 
the 30th degree of latitude. Here the air di- 
vides, flowing downward both ways. A por- 
tion returns towards ‘the equator, forming 
part of the trade winds, and another portion 
flows towards the poles. The equatorial por- 
tions meet with no cooler atmosphere to con- 
dense their moisture, and the countries they 
pass remain dry and parched. The polar 
branches travel towards cooler latitudes, and 
the moisture they contain is condensed, and 


It grows, as has been stated, over a vast|rain falls. 


These general causes are modified in their 
operation by the relative position of the great 


than 24 fathoms deep. It is strange that its|areas of land and water, producing winds 
stem, soft and pliable and but little over an| which greatly affect the rainfallin many parts 
,of the earth.—A. Guyot in Amer. Journal of 
| Science. 


Moles.—Many thousands of moles are killed 
annually in Great Britain, and we know of 
one district, comprising about 8,000 acres, 
which forms the beat of a district mole- 
catcher, who kills on an average about 4,000 
annually. In the course of 16 years, he 


has caught more than 70,000 moles. The 


skins are of most value in the winter months, 


ble to the naked eye, in the long course of when they fetch eighteen pence per dozen de- 
ages have changed the shape of the ocean’s livered in London. 


They are used by fur- 


riers for the lining of ladies’ cloaks and jack- 
nels, and even formed extensive deposits ets.—Chambers’ Journal. 


axe and fire. I spent a good hour in work- 
ing through a few yards, and then retreated, 
completely discouraged from any further ef- 
forts; stung by mosquitoes, bitten by ants, 
my clothes torn, my arms and legs bleeding, 
wounded by the thousand thorns and spines 


had accomplished these results, was that! It is no sign of weakness to take counsel of 
known to 


naturalists as the Diatomacem.|*° aa —— an bens 
Their sandy skeletons are often marked with |p en, a sign Of maniiness to disregar 
such exceeding delicacy as almost to defy the, “"°™-—*- “ore. 








Dry Zones.—The dry, parched lands form 


by which jungle shrubs bar the way into|two belts around the globe; two dry Zones 
their mysterious labyrinth.” on both sides of the tropics, containing most 

Forests of the Sea.—The first of the autumn |of the so-called deserts of the world. The 
series of the Michaux Botanical Lectures de-|Northern zone of dry lands extends in width 
livered by Prof. Rothrock at Horticultural|from about 24° to 32° N. Latitude. In the 
Hall, Philadelphia, was on the forests of the} New World it begins at the west with the 
sea. When Columbus was sailing westward |peninsula of Lower California, thence passing 
from Spain on the voyage which resulted in|through Arizona, New Mexico and Western 
the discovery of America, he found his ves-|Texas. In all these lands, extending nearly 
sels in a vast meadow formed of sea-weed,|a thousand miles from west to east, the an- 
which was so thick as to impede sailing. This|nual fall of rain is less than ten inches, and 
meadow is what is now known as the Sargasso|goes down to two or three inches, while in 
Sea. This lies between the twentieth and|some years the rain fails entirely. Further 
fortieth degrees of north latitude, and west/east, in the same latitudes, local causes give 
of the fortieth degree of longitude. It occu-|abundant rains to the valley of the Missis- 
pies an area estimated at 260,000 square miles. |sippi, and Florida. 

So far as may be learned it bas now about| In the Old World, the dry zone occupies 
the same position that it had in the days of|the centre of the Great Sahara, where the 
Columbus. Of the plants which compose it,|absence of rain is nearly complete on a length 
one form floats on the water, has no connec-jof about 3,200 miles. Thence it crosses the 
tion with the bottom, but century after cen-|central part of Arabia on a line of 1,300 


| those who love the principles of our Society, 


best powers of the best microscopes. = 
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TENTH MONTH 6, 1883. 


The British Friend for the 9th month con- 
tains several articles of general interest to 


mourn over the departures from them appa- 
rent in many places, and desire to see them 
maintained in their purity. 

The Address issued by the late Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, which was commenced 
in a previous number, is completed in this; 
thus giving those of its readers who had not 
before been furnished with the document, an 
opportunity of examining the clear statements 
of doctrinal truths embodied in it. 

An article by John Rawlings, entitled “Drift 
ing Away,” points out some of the things in 
which Friends in Great Britain (and we fear 
‘some of his remarks are applicable to other 
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places) have changed from their forefathers|ples, entire freedom is granted, but no reli- 


in religious profession. 
note is what he says on the effects of a minis- 
try among them “exercised on a much lower 
ground than that which would accord with 
our accepted principles.” The following ex- 
tracts are taken from this article: 

“ As regards the preaching of the Gospel, 
our early Friends thought it right to direct 
men’s minds to those views of Divine truth 
which, in their own experience, had estab- 
lished them on the Divine Rock, and this was 
preached alike to the rich and to the poor, to 
the ignorant and also to the highly intelligent. 
When Friends were first gathered, not many 
rich, not many wise, accepted the call, but it 
was not beyond the understanding of the 
simple. In these days we mostly think that 
our views of the Divine dealing are too high 
for the simple minded; that it almost needs 
an education to it, and therefore we must re- 
sort, if we are to reach them, to some methods 
much below our own needs; and finding that 
the appliances used by other religious bodies 
are useful in holding together those whom 
our home mission efforts collect, we unhesi- 


tatingly employ them; and the tendency of|despise the name Quaker. We find our mem- 


the thoughts of many seems even to verge on 
the desire that some might occasionally not 
be excluded from our own religious meet- 
ings.” 

Es Possibly it would be thought a very un- 
charitable assertion to say that perhaps the 
principal cause of the retrogression of the 
Society is in consequence of the ministerial 
efforts of our preachers being exercised on a 
much lower ground than that which would 
accord with our accepted principles. There 
is an apparent recognition of the doctrine that 
true ministry is not exercised in man’s own 
will and time and after the manner which bis 
own intellectual gifts supply, but that it is a 
Divine gift, and that it is only exercised as 
the gift is bestowed direct by the moving of 
the Holy Ghost, and the time and the utter- 
ance of such preaching is not under man’s 
control. That the spirit of the prophets can 
try the prophets, is fully in accordance with 
our Church discipline, but there is not need 
of further evidence than the very frequent con- 
fessions of ministers themselves, who openly 
admit that the grounds of their entrance upon 
the ministry is the command that Christ gave 
to his chosen apostles to go into all the world 
and preach the Gospel. If the majority of 
our ministers accept this as a sufficient au- 
thority for entering upon public ministry, 
and even accept the acknowledgment of the 
Church without hesitation, do they not oc- 
cupy a false position, and does it not also dis- 
play a great want of true discernment in the 
Church itself by placing them in that posi- 
tion ?” 

“It is not palatable to have to make the 
open confession, that the ministry prevailing 
in recent years is lacking of that Divine unc- 
tion which does accompany all true ministry. 
In this respect there has been a great falling 
away, and we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that the prevailing feeling, both lay and 
clerical, is fast drifting towards those modes 
and methods adopted and practised by the 
Christian communities around us. We hear 
something about Christian liberty, as though 
our members should be permitted to follow 
almost any track with which their conscien- 
tious convictions are an 
So long as it accords wit 
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Especially worthy of|gious connection can long exist in a healthy 


condition on any other basis than a united 
conviction of certain principles of truth both 
in doctrine and practice. Liberty must be 
put under certain restraints, otherwise we are 
led into great confusion. Certainly of late 
years our Society cannot be charged with ex- 
ercising undue restraint upon the liberties of 
our members. We allow our members, with- 
out rebuke, to do a great many things that in 
the past could not be allowed. We are so 
unlimited in our charity, and so very anxious 
to retain our members, that we allow them 
almost entire liberty short of immorality. 
Our members may absent themselves for years 
from our meetings for worship and still retain 
their membership, and we hesitate the less, 
especially if the Friend express the desire to 
remain a member on the ground that they 
greatly value their connection with the So- 
ciety and still take interest in its affairs. We 
cannot altogether wonder at this, because for 
some years we have been in very good esteem 
among men, and we feel rather proud to con- 
fess that we are Friends; indeed, we do not 


bers connect themselves largely with other 
religious bodies and still desire to retain their) 
membership, and, while not altogether liking! 
the connection, we submit without protesta-| 
tion. We allow our members to be baptized, 
or take the sacrament, as it is called. All) 
this liberty is telling most seriously upon the) 
vitality of the Church.” 

“We might perhaps have still continued) 
in our present condition for some unknown 

eriod but for the recent action of the Yearly 

eeting in accepting the responsibility of our 
mission work. While it remained independ- 
ent, the Society was only in a measure re- 
sponsible for the conduct of its meetings and) 
its other instrumentalities. Until last Yearly 
Meeting we could scarcely tell to what extent) 
our members were prepared to accept of this 
partnership, but we had evidence sufficient 
then to leave no doubt that, on the part of 
those who held the reins, there was a great 
desire to attach it to the Society.” 

“By accepting the control and thereby 
bringing it into closer connection with us, we) 
bave introduced elements which cannot co- 
alesce with the principles of our Society and 
the customs arising out of them. We are in- 
tent upon using all the strength of the Society 
in building up an inferior structure, and our 
beautiful structure is left to decay ; for decay 
it must, if the strength of the body is spent 
outside, and all its own interests neglected.” | 

A “Plea for Plain and Unflattering Lan-; 
guage,” by Josiah W. Leeds of Philadelphia, 
is so valuable a contribution that we purpose 
transferring it to our columns; and therefore 
need not say more in this place concerning it. 

A Congregational Minister, J. Birdseye, 
sends a communication which evidences a 
high appreciation for Friends, as a people 
who have ever been “ zealous of good works ;” 
and “truly rejoices” in a statement which 
had been made, “ that some of their number 
are earnestly endeavoring to restore their 
primitive mode of dress and manner, which 
for somany years distinguished them as a com- 
munity.” is testimony, as an outside wit- 
ness, is well worthy of attention—* It would 
indeed be sad were this noble society to de- 











osed to direct them.|part from their original habits and methods 


their denominational testimony against the 
evils that yet remain, and in the interests of 
all that is right and true. Returning to their 
primitive mode of dress and manner, their 
existence is recognized, and their power felt ; 
but by conforming to the world, their exis- 
tence would be lost sight of and their value 
unknown; for their influence for good in the 
past has not been exercised so beneficially 
upon society by them as so many units scat- 
tered amongst the human family, as by their 
united action as a distinct body whose de- 
nominational convictions have inspired the 
principles by which their conduct has been 
actuated.” 

If we can find space we will gladly place 
in our pages the whole of this letter of J. 
Birdseye— 

This letter is followed by one from Archi- 
bald Crosbie, a Scotch Friend now living at 
West Branch, Iowa, giving some account of a 
separation which had taken _ there among 
the members of Springdale Monthly Meeting. 
In that meeting there had long existed a di- 
vision in sentiment and feeling. The letter 
says :— The causes producing these results, 
it must be admitted, are similar in character 
to those having like developments in many 
of the meetings throughout the body at large, 
namely, deviation from the avowed princi- 
ples of the Society of Friends and a depar- 
ture from its established practices, the out- 
come of the principles.” “ Those concerned 
to maintain our ancient testimonies and sim- 
ple mode of worship, found themselves in a 
strait place.” The result was that a place of 
worship was hired, in which a portion of the 
meeting met, separate from the others, on the 
21st of 1st mo. last. This meeting has been 
kept up since as a meeting for worship, but 
does not appear as yet to have been organ- 
ized as a meeting for discipline. 

We must express our regret to find in the 
pages of The British Friend an appeal on be- 
half of a Good Templar mission. While the 
object therein held up to view is a worthy ohe 
—namely, to promote temperance among the 
colored people of America—yet the attempt 
to effect this through the aid of a secret or- 
ganization, which we suppose is the character 
of the Good Templars, is doing evil that good 
may come of it. It is no surprise therefore 
to find that their missionary in the Southern 
States of our country, who is nominally a 
minister in the Society of Friends, states that 
he opens and closes his temperance meetings 
with singing and prayer, which, he says, 
“may seem a little formal!” No true minis- 
ter of the Gospel among Friends could act as 
an agent in “founding Templar lodges,” or 
those of any other secret society ; nor could 
he perform formal acts of worship. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The public debt statement issued 
recently shows a reduction of $14,707,229. 

The new 2 cent postage stamps went into operation 
for the first time on Second-day, Ist inst. They are of 
a reddish-brown color, and are much plainer than the 
old 3 cent stamps, which they resemble only in con- 
tinuing to bear the vignette of Washington. On the 
first day of their use there were sold at the Philadel- 
phia Post-office tive hundred and fifty thousand stamps 
—cash proceeds, $11,000. The average daily sale of 
two-cent stamps was two hundred thousand. 

The value of the total exports of domestic breadstuffs 
from this country during last month was $18,816,129, 
against $28,951,320 during 8th mo. 1882. During the 


our settled princi-'and be lost in the multitude; the world needs eight months which ended on 8th me. 3ist, 1883, the 
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total exports of domestic breadstuffs were valued at 
$114,237,045, against $110,275,898 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1882. 

The Department of Agriculture has issued a circular 
calling “a convention of representatives of all classes 
interested in the animal industries of the United States” 
to meet in Chicago on the 14th and 15th of 11th month 
“for conference concerniug contagious diseases among 
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Hogs were in demand and firmly held: 5500 head | of the German people, and the re-establishment of the 
arrived and sold at the different yards at 7 a 7} cts.;German Empire—1870-1871.” 
per |b. A despatch from Paris, dated the 28th ult., states that 

ForriGn.—Fifteen thousand steel and iron workers,|as a counter demonstration to the unveiling of the 
employed in the town of Glamorganshire and Mon-|statue of Germania on the Rhine by the Germans, a 
mouthshire, England, have struck against a reduction of |crowd of Parisians assembled this afternoon around the 
10 per cent. in their wages. The employers urge that |statue of “Strasbourg” in the Place de la Concorde, 
in view of English and American competition they}and indulged in patriotic cries, The demonstration 


our domestic animals.” must either close the works or reduce wages. passed off without any disorder. : 

The 10th mo. reports of the Board of Agriculture of| The Irish National League Convention met at Leeds,} Rome, 9th mo. 26th.—The official report of the 
Ohio, give the following estimates of the crops in that| Eng., on the 29th ultimo, in the Town Hall. One hun-| fatalities consequent upon the late earthquake on the 
State: Wheat, 25,508,386 bushels, against 45,450,000| dred delegates were present. Although some warmth | Island of Ischia, asserts that 1990 persons were killed 
last year. Oats, 27,214,066 bushels, against 19,956,000} was shown, there was a remarkable absence of the ex-|and 374 injured. The outbreak of a fierce epidemic is 
last year. Corn, 68,000,000 bushels, against a yield| citing scenes usual at these gatherings. The confer-|announced near Naples. The symptoms of the disease 


last year of 90,869,000. 
be given until 12th mo, Ist, when the final estimates on 
corn and potatoes will be made. 


The constitutional amendments voted upon at the; 


recent election in Texas have been adopted. They au- 
thorize the investment of the school fund in such 


securities as may be designated by the Legislature, and} 


provide for a separate tax for school purposes. 

Reports from 110 points in Texas indicate that the 
top crop of cotton will, with a few exceptions, be a total 
failure. The worms are appearing in large numbers, 
and in the northern part of the State early frosts are 
apprehended. Although the prospect is better than it 
was a month ago, the yield is expected to fall much 
below that of last year. 

A telegram from San Francisco reports an explosion 
at the California Powder Works, at Steges Station, on 
last Seventh-day evening, by which 40 Chinamen were 
killed and injured out of a working force of 45. 

On the morning of Sixth-day of last week, about nine 
o’clock there was a heavy snow fall throughout Minne- 
sota, but the storm lasted only five minutes, and the 
snow melted as it fell. Snow fell also at Cheyboygan 
and St. Ignace, Michigan. 

The number of baskets of peaches carried over the 
Delaware Railroad this year will reach 3,250,000, and 


. . . | 
of these the canneries and evaporating establishments | 


along the line of the Delaware Road purchased about 
1,000,000 baskets, and paid for them a higher price 
than ever before. This was owing to the fact of the 
extra quality and dryness of the fruit. 
three pounds of evaporated fruit could be obtained from 
a basket, but during the present season the average was 
5} to 6 pounds. The evaporators were, therefore, en- 
abled to pay sixty cents per basket, and make a larger 
profit than when they paid only from twenty to thirty 
cents in 1882, and at the same time furnish a better 
article. 
The feast of Roash-Hashono, or the Jewish New 
Year, began at sundown on the Ist inst. (Second-day.) 
During the past summer 2713 persons were sent to 
the country for one week or more as the guests of the 
Children’s Country Week Association. 
tion also sent out this year over 17,000 excursionists. 
The deaths in this city last week numbered 324, which 
was 23 less than during the previous week, and 24 less 
than during the same period last year. Of these 164 
were males and 160 females: 48 died of consumption ; 
27 of marasmus; 18 of convulsions; 15 of diphtheria ; 
14 of typhoid fever, and 10 of cholera infantum. 
Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44’s, 1135 a 114}; 4’s, registered, 


120 a 120%; coupon, 121 a 121%; 3’s, registered, 1013 aj turned to Spain on Second-day, 1st inst. 


102}; currency 6’s, 129 a 133. 


Cotton was rather firmer Sales of middlings are re-| by marines from the fleet. The Anamite Government 


ported at 10{ a 114 cts. per pound for uplands and New 
Orleans. 


Petroleum.—Standard white, 8} a 8} cts. for export, 


and 9} a 9} cts. per gallon for home use. 
Flour continues dull but prices remain about the 
same as last quoted. 


The next crop report will not) 


Last year but} 


The Associa- | 


ence was enthusiastic throughout. Parnell’s appear-|indicate yellow fever. : . 
ance was the signal for an outburst of cheers. The| The yellow fever is reported to be increasing on the 
rumor that delegates from America would attend the|Mexican Pacific coast. Twelve deaths were reported 
Convention proved to be unfounded. in Hermosillo on Fourth-day of last week, and the 
As King Alfonso of Spain, was entering Paris on ajnumber of sick in that town is estimated at 1000. At 
visit to that metropolis on the 29th ult., he was greeted|Guaymas the disease is said to be abating. Eleven 
by immense crowds of the workingmen and ‘lower |cases were reported at Nogales on Fourth-day, and the 
classes of the city, and although President Grévy, ac-| infection has spread to several other points. 
companied by his Cabinent Ministers, met the king at 
the railway station, the crowd hooted and hissed the 
king upon his appearing, crying, “Down with the 
Uhlan King!” The soldiers and police had great} Received from John W. Tatum, Pa., $2, vol. 57; 
trouble to keep order. King Alfonso alighted at the|from Edward Michener, Pa., $2, vol. 57 ; from William 
Spanish Embassy and afterwards visited President| Y, Warner, Gtn., $2, vol. 57 ; from Susan Worrell, Pa., 
Grévy at the Palace of the Elysée. On returning to the per E. Rhoads, $2, to No. 12, vol. 58; from Mahlon M. 
Embassy the king was again hooted and assailed with |Child, Del., $2, vol. 57; for Lydia B. Metcalf, R. L,, 
insulting cries. The hostile demonstration is attributed |$2, vol. 57; from Keturah L. Roberts, N. J., $2, vol. 
|in official quarters to the Carlists and other foreigners. 57; from Lydia Embree, Pa., per Joshua T. Ballinger, 
The press, both of France and Germany, strongly de-| Agent, $2, vol. 57; from Pearson Hall, Agent, Io., for 
nounce this manifestation, and popular feeling is against | Samuel S. Cowgill, Benjamin Ellyson, James Frame, 
it. King Alfonso visited Epinay, returning on the (Sarah Ann Atkinson, Aaron Roberts, Esther Fogg, 
Ist inst. At the interview between King Alfonso and | Thomas Heald, and Lindley Heald, $2 each, vol. 57 ; 
President Grévy at the Spanish Embassy the same day, | from Addison Hutton, City, $2, vol. 57; from Samuel 
Grévy tendered an apology to the king for the be-| Alsop, Jr., Colo., $2, vul. 57; from Joseph Snell, Pa., 
| haviour of the mob, in the name of the French people, |$2, to No. 12, vol. 58, and for Job McCarty, $2, vol. 57 ; 
| who, he said, should not be confounded with the authors | from Ovee Rosdail, lo., $2, vol. 57; from Jacob Maule, 
of the hostile demonstrations. He begged the king to|Q,, $2, vol. 57, and for Asenath Raley, $2, vol. 57; 
give France a fresh proof of sympathy by accepting an|from Lorenzo Rockwell, N. Y., per Robert Knowles, 
| invitation to a banquet at the Palace of the Elysée in Agent, $2, vol. 57. 
the evening, to be attended by all the Cabinet Ministers, 


when the true sentiments of France toward the king 
wonld be shown. NOTICE. 


King Alfonso replied that he had come to Paris ani-|_ A meeting of the Friends’ Teachers Association of 
mated by the most friendly sentiments towards France, | Philadelphia will be held at 820 Cherry street, on 
,and, as a proof of this friendship, he would accept the| Seventh-day, 10th month 6th, at 2.30 P. M. 

invitation. He accordingly went and created such a| The programme is as follows: 
favorable impression that President Grévy, in referring} 1, Election of officers. 
to the occasion, said he never expected to meetso much| 9% Discussion—How and at what age should Litera- 
good sense, dignity and coolness in so young a sover- ture be taught. 
eign. 3. Address on Friends’ Schools in England, by P. E. 

A despatch from Madrid to a local news agency says Chase. 
the citizens there are highly incensed over the insults 
offered to King Alfonso. 

The Madrid correspondent of the Times says the hos- een 
tile reception accorded to King Alfonso in Paris has OTHERS. ‘ : 
considerably increased his prestige at home. His per-| The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education have 
/sonal courage and discretion, his dignified bearing dur-| placed a book at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch St., 
ing his progress through the streets of Paris, and his| Philadelphia, where applications from teachers wish- 
visit to President Grévy’s residence in the Elysée with-|ing situations, and committees who desire to employ 
out an escort, are subjects of general eulogium and ad-| teachers among Friends, may be recorded. 
miration by the Spaniards. King Alfonso and suit re-| Please give address, and full particulars. 

Exuiston P. Morris, Clerk. 


RECEIPTS. 





NOTICE TO TEACHERS, PARENTS AND 





The French Legation at Hue, Tonquin, is guarded 

has sent out orders to the military mandarins disband- THE ae HAVERFORD 

ing all the Anamite troops who have given in their ad- ; g 2 

herence to the French authorities. A Stated Annual Meeting a= The Corporation of 
The Temps says the Marquis Tseng’s proposals for a Haverford College” will be held in the Committee 

settlement of the existing difficulties between China and | Room of Arch Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on 


. « ’ 
Sales of 2000 barrels, including| France comprised the annexation of Anam as far as Third-day, Tenth month 9th, 1883, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 
Minnesota extras at $5.75 a $6.50 ; Pennsylvania family |the Red river by the French, China annexing the re- 


Epwarp Bert tes, Jr., Secretary. 


at $5; western do., at $5.70 a $6, and patents at 36.25] mainder of Tonquin, and the Red river to be open to 


a $7.25. Kye flour is firm at $3.75 per barrel. 
Grain.— Wheat was a fraction higher. 


firmer. 
Oats are quiet but firmer. 
lots, at 335 a 364 cts. 


Hay and Straw Market, for week ending 9th mo. 
29th, 1883.— Loads of hay, 321; loads of straw, 39. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, 80 


Sales of 6500| claims the entire delta, with the exclusive control of 
bushels, in lots, at $1.04 a $1.18, as to quality and loca-| navigation, and further demands a portion of the left 
tion. Rye—none offering. Corn is in fair request and| bank of the Red river. 

Sales of 11,000 bushels in lots, at 574 a 61 cts. 


Sales of 12,500 bushels, in| Canal Company has submitted reports indicating that 


the commerce of the world. The French Memorandum 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M. D, 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


The Chief Superintendent of Works of the Panama 


that canal will be completed in 1883. Subscriptions 
will be opened on 10th mo, 3rd for 600,000 obligations 
of 500 franes each at 285 francs. : ; 

Rudesheim, 9th mo. 28th.—The statue of Germania | 1883, Saran R., wife of Joseph B. 


"Diep, at her residence in Philadelphia, 5th mo. 24th, 
atlack, in the 70th 


a 90 cts. per 100 Ibs. ; mixed, 70 a 80 cts. per 100 Ibs. ;| was unveiled to-day, in presence of the Emperor Wil-| Year of her age, a member of Northern District Monthly 


straw, 75 a 85 cts. per 100 pounds. 


Beef cattle were in fuir demand and a fraction higher :| cesses, the Mayors of Hamburg, Bremen and Lubeck, 


liam, the Crown Prince, the German Princes and Prin-| Meeting of F riends, 


——, on the first day of 8th month, 1883, at Hudson, 


4500 head arrived and sold at the different yards at 4/ nearly every prominent civil and military officer of the| New York, Syivra Macy, widow of Abraham Macy, 


a 63 cts. per lb , as to condition. 


Sheep were in fair demand : 12,000 head arrived and] statue of Germania was more than 1,000,000 marks 
sold at the different yard at 2} a 5} cts., and lambs at 4| (about $250,000.) The inscription on the monument 


a 7} cts. per Ib., as to quality. 


Empire, and a numerous army. The total cost of the| formerly of Nantucket, aged 81 years and three months. 


an AO 


~~ WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 


is: “In memory of the unanimous and victorious rising No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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